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THE CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


To THe credit of having first conceived and suggested the 
idea of a grand Centennial celebration of the birth day of 
the United States, many individuals, and not a few public 
journals, have laid claim. This was the fact also with 
regard to the birth-place of Homer, several cities, it is 
said, having asserted their right to the honor. But, in the 
case of the Centennial, as is frequent in astronomical dis- 
covary, it is probable that the same idea occurred to many 
minds at or about the same period of time, and, as com- 
monly happens, floated into the newspapers, where it became 
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manipulated into shape through the exigencies of journalism 
and thence impressed itself upon certain individuals possess 
ing influence, political or social, from which point it is easy 
to trace its course. 

In the beginning the idea of an International Exposition 
was ridiculed, as a suggestion whose carrying out could not 
add any weight to our Centennial display. It was argued 
that to attempt to compete with foreign nations in a repre- 
sentative exhibition would be to expose ourselves to the 
danger of being laughed at for our pains. 

The next objection which was raised contemplated tho 
refusal on the part of foreign governments to combine with 
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us in the proposed undertaking. And then it was alleged 
that every International Exhibition thus far attempted had 
proven o financial failure, and it was argued that we were not 
in any condition to risk such a result in our own case. 

Finally, the entire force of the objectors was thrown into 
condemnation of the judgment which had chosen Philadel- 
phia as the Jocale of our grand birth-day celebration, and 
that unhappy city discovered all at once how many hitherto 
nnknown enemies she had to contend with—when local in- 
tarests all over the country were aroused against her. 

Well, five years have nearly passed since the inception of 
the Centennial, and, by a course which commands the admir- 
ation of the world, the managers of the undertaking have 
silenced, one by one, every objection. 

And, as unfortunately, in a great degree, these objections 
took tangible shape in the matter of tacit refusal to aid the 
undertaking financially—this at least in | measure much 
larger than should reasonably have been expected—it has 
followed that to Philadelphia ond Pennsylvania we are now 
indebted solely that the Exposition has reached its present 
state of advancement. 

Beginning by drawing enormously on the resources of 
Pennsylvania, without regard to what might or might not 
eome through the liberality or parsimoniousness of others, the 
members of the Centennial Commission proceeded in the 
carrying out of their plans with a degree of wise judgment 
and forethought which has become in its representative value 
an honor to the entire country. 

The necessary grounds were obtained, locating the exhibi- 
tion on one of thea most eligible and picturesque spots in 
the United States, with the great city behind it, and the 
beautiful Schuylkill river skirting its shores, and where the 
vast artery of the Pennsylvania railroad stands ready to tap 
the entire country, and bring its contributions to the doors 
of the great structures which are to contain them. 

With a spirit of determination which cannot be too highly 
commended, the Centennial Commission proceeded, at a 
period early in its existence, to place itself en rapport with 
the people of the United States of America. 

_ Sending ont cmissaries in all directions, scattering all 

over the land innumerable printed documents explaining 
and setting forth the real meaning of the new idea and its 
promise, finally engaging the powerful arm of the press in 
its favor—by these means, quictly, but very impressively, 
the Centennial Commission succeeded in establishing their 
bantling in the public favor, and, finally, in overcoming 
every jealous doubt and capricious cavil with regard to it. 
Meanwhile, the details of this grand enterprise were being 
forwarded through their incipient stages with the same 
observant care, and under the same judicious controlling 
influence, which have marked every step of its progress from 
the beginning. ae 

Innumerable plans for the mammoth , buildings which 


were to comprise the exhibition in Fairmount Park were. 


received and considered; the acceptance of those finally 
mlopted having commended itself to the good sense and 
taste of all who have considered the subject. 

The financial management of the enormous sums which 
now began to pour into the Centennial treasury, and the wise 
economy which was manifestly necessary in the disburse- 
ment of these, have been incidents in the direction of the 
undertaking which may be set forth as worthy examples for 
the world to admire and follow. 

Again, the wisdom which has directed the intercourse of 
the Commission with foreign nations has been sound and 
well-balanced, and has resulted in the reception of the Cen- 
tennial idea abroad in a manner which is highly gratifying 
to our national pride, and chiefly because it has not involved 
any lowering of our national dignity. 
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It has been unnecessary to plead for recognition and co- 
operation. In the few cases where a temporary coldness 
seemed to cast a shadow upon our project, this state has 
been replaced by a warmth of sympathy, which is the more 
satisfactory by contrast. | 

Last of all, but last only on account of local and not diplo- 
matic reasons, as was at first surmised, Russia, our ancient 
and tried friend, has entered into the spirit of our national 
festival with a degree of warmth and good feeling which 
will necessarily bring her into the foreground of the great 
association of nations which will presently assemble at 
Fairmount. 

And as regards the impulse which has been aroused and 
sustained in our own country and among our own people, in 
favor of the Centennial, it is only necessary to refer—and 
we do so with pride—to the unanimity which has finally 
marked the popular interest in its welfare. 

And this interest will be so displayed, in the presentment 
of our products and our industries before the world in 1876, 
that no captious critic shall be in a position to censure either 
our intention or our action. 

Already the space allotted to the different States—as is the 
case also with that offered to foreign competitors—has been 
fully absorbed, while the daily recurring applications for 
‘‘more room” show how wide-spread, earnest, and thorough 
is the determination to make this Exposition no unworthy 
or failing rival of those which have preceded it. 

In fact, under the impetus of this sentiment of national 
pride, the work of the Centennial Commission has progressed 
with a degree of rapidity which waa not anticipated. And 
this, too, under circumstances which are peculiarly flattering 
to the management of affairs. For while the enormous 
sum of seven and one-half millions of dollars (37,500,000) 
has been expended in organization, construction and adapta 
tion, there have been absolutely neither waste nor stealage— 
an incident almost unheard of in the recent management 
of large pecuniary interests of a similar character in this 
country. 

Furthermore, the Centennial is at present absolutely out 
of debt, and the funds which have yet to be collected— 
amounting to about $1,500,000—will be devoted to pushing 
forward the work of completion, without embarrassing cir- 
cumstances of arrears to interfere with the prosecution of 
this object. 

The personal construction of the United States Centennial 
Commission — the Commissioners having been designated, 
according to Act of Congress, by the President of the United 
States—is as follows : 


OFFICERS OF THE Unirep Srares CexTenniaL Commission. 


President: Joseph R. Hawley; Vice-Presidenis: Alfred T. Os- 
born, Orestes Cleveland, John D. Creigh, Robert Lowry, Robert 
Mallory; Director-General: Alfred T.Goshorn; Secretary: John 
L. Campbell; Counsellor and Solicitor: John L. Shoemaker, Esq. 


Subordinate to the Commission proper are a multitude of 
bureaus and committees having charge of various depart- 
ments of duty, forming altogether an organization of com- 
plicated structure, yet possessing the element of mmplicity 
in its working to a remarkable degree, and as a system re- 
flecting great credit on the Commission as an organizing 
body. 

The rapidity with which the construction of the Centen- 
nial buildings has been prosecuted is truly wonderful, when 
it is considered that their erection had not been commenced, 
or the grading of the grounds even begun, until July, 
1874. 

That the Exposition will he a pronounced success—at least 
so far as lies in liberul contribution of articles for exhibition 
is concerned—is a foregone conclusion; since the entire 
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space allotted to exhibitors, both foreign and domestic, has | feet. All other walks extending across the building are 1O 
been eagerly taken up. feet in width, and lead at either end to exit doors. 
Foreign countries have come forward with nnexampled Carrying the eye onward toward the east, the main exhibi- 
interest and warmth, the two or three which were at first | tion building comes next in view. 
lukewarm having finally united with the rest in applica-| If the structure just described strikes the observer 
tion for space and in very emphatic effort to make up for | as surprising in its vastness and comprehensiveness, the one 
lost time in procuring creditable representation. The fol- | we are now considering is still more imposing in size anc 
lowing countries will be represented at the Exposition in | appearance. 
their products, manufactures, and works of art, as well as by Stretching onward in an unbroken width of 464 feet to an 
commissions appointed by their several Governments to pro- | extreme length of 1,880 feet, the characteristics of the main 
tect the interests of exhibitors, and—not less—to suitably | exhibition building, with its tall towers in the centre and at 
endorse the movement by the presence of the latter. In | either end, are striking and effective in an architectural 
nearly all cases the appointees are high functionaries of | sense as well as almost confusing in their presentation of ex- 
the Governments from which they are accredited. traordinary and magnificent distances. These two buildings 
ee : . : _ being united by a star-shaped system of small avenues run- 
Oficial List of aa ee a to the ning across the open | space of 542 feet in length between 
them, we have thus a direct continuance, otherwise unbroken, 
1. Africa (Orange Free State); 2. Argentine Confederation; 3. | p¢ exhibition space covering 3,824 feet in length, or 3,282 of 
Austria; 4. Belgium; 5. Brazil; 6. China; 7, Ecuador; 8. Egypt; 9. | actual buildings for this purposc. When it is remembered 
France; 10. German Empire. 11.Greut Britain and Colonies :— that this is equivalent to nearly three-quarters of a mil>, 
12. Canada; 18. New South Wales; 14. South Australia; 15. Victoria. some approximate idea of the size of these buildings may 
16. Honduras; 17. Japanese Empiro; 18. Liberia; 19. Mexico; 20. be obtained. 
Norway; 21. Peru; 22. Russia; 23. Sandwich Islands; 24. Siam ; 25. The general arrangement of the ground plan of the main 
ra oi Sweden; 27. Switzerland; 28. Tunis; 29. Turkey; 30. | . nihition building shows o central avenue or nave 120 feet 
in width, and extending 1,832 feet inslength. This is the 
A visit to the Centennial grounds, and a view of the scene | longest avenue of that width ever introduced into an exhibi- 
ns presented to an observer standing, for instance, on | tion building. On either side of this nave there is an avenue 
George’s Hill, are calculated to impress the eye-witness | 100 feet wide by 1,832 feet in length. Between the nave and 
with an approximation to a just idea of the immensity of the | Side avenues are aisles 48 feet wide, and on the outer sides 
undertaking which has been carried through thus far by | Of the building smaller aisles 24 feet in width. 
the Centennial Commission. From the point named theeye | In order to break the great length of the roof lines, three 
meets first the magnificent proportions of the ‘‘ machinery | cross avennes or transepts have been introduced of the same 
building,” which lies in a direction running east and west, | widths and in the same relative positions to each other as the 
and extends nearly from the extreme western end of the 


nave and uveuues running lengthwise, viz: a central transept 
grounds to the point where Belmont and Elm avenues—as | 120 feet in width by 416 feet in length, with one on either side 
they are termed—come to a junction and intersect each 


of 100 feet by 416 feet, and nisles between of 48 feet. 
other. 


The intersections of these avenues and transepts in the 

This building consists of the main hall, 360 feet wide by | central portion of the building result in dividing the ground 
1,402 feet long, and an annex about the centre of the south | floor into nine open spaces free from supporting columns, 
side, of 208 feet by 210 feet. The entire area covered by 


and covering in the aggregate an area of 416 feet square. 
the main hall and annex is 558,440 square feet, or 12.82 


Four of these spaces are 100 feet square, four 100 feet hy 
acres. Including the upper floors, the building provides | 120 feet, and the central space or pavilion 120 feet square. 
fourteen acres of floor space. 


The intersections of the 48-feet aisles produce four interior 
-The principal portion of the structure is one story in 


courts 48 feet square, one at each corner of the central space. 
height, showing the main cornice upon the outside at 40 The main promenades through the nave and central tran- 
feet from the ground, the interior height to the top of the | sept are each 30 feet in width, and those through the centre 
ventilators in the avenues being 70 feet, and in the aisles 40 


of the side avenues and transepts 15 feet each. All other 
feet. To break the long lines upon the exterior, projections | walks are 10 feet wide, and lead at either end to exit doors. 
have been introduced upon the four sides, and the main| Both of the buildings just described lie between the two 
entrances finished with facades, extending to 78 feet in | main thoroughfares of the Centennial grounds—the Avenue 
height. The east entrance will form the principal approach | of the Republic and Elm avenue. North of the main 
from the street cars, from the main exhibition building, and | building, and at about its centre, is the structure known as 
from the railroad depot. Along the south side will be | the art gallery, certainly the most attractive architectural 
placed the boiler houses and such other buildings for special | object on the grounds, and a most artistic and pleasing 
kinds of machinery as may be required. The west entrance | work. 
affords the most direct communication with George’s Hill, As this is designed to be a permanent building, and is 
which point offers the best view of the entire exhibition | only an affix to the exhibition, it is constructed entirely of 
grounds. granite, glass, and iron, and perfectly fire-proof, which is not. 

The arrangement of the ground plan shows two main | the case with all the buildings in nse for the exhibition. 

avenues 90 feet wide by 1,360 feet long, with a central aisle | It is built in the modern Renaissance style of architecture, 
between and an aisle on either side. Each aisle is 60 feet in 


is 365 feet in length, 210 feet in width, and 59 feet in height, 
width ; the two avenues and three aisles making the total 


over a basement 12 feet in height, and is surmounted by a 
width of 360 feet. At the centre of the building is a transept | dome, from the apex of which there rises a colossal statue of 
of 90 feet in width, which at the south end is prolonged be- 


Columbia, springing from a point 150 feet from the ground. 
yond the main hall. This transept, beginning at 36 feet from The art gallery is situated on an eminence in the great 
the main hall and extending 208 feet, is flanked on either 


Landsdowne Plateau, and commands a magnificent view of 
side by aisles of 60 feet in width, and forms the annex for | the city looking toward the south. As this eminence is 116 
hydranlic machin... J..e promenades in the avenues are 15 


feet above the surface of the Schuylkill river, which lies 
feet in width ; in «ne transept 25 feet, and in the aisles 10 | just at its foot, a charming prospect of this beautiful stream, 
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TAK CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION,—THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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and also a fine view of the building from the river itself, | In various parts of the Centennial grounds there have 
are among the advantages of the situation. been erected fountains, memorial statues, and other orna- 

Still further north of the main building, and at a point | mental structures, all of which add greatly to the beauty 
about opposite its extreme western end—being located at | and finish of the surroundings, and display and emphasize 
the eastern extremity of Fountain avenue—is the horticul- | the artistic taste which has controlled and directed the 
tural building. arrangement of the location for the purpose it is designed 

This building is also designed to remain s permanent | to fulfill 
ornament to Fairmount Park, and, in its design and con- 
struction, is both commodious and ornate. It is built in the 
Mauresquo style of architecture of the twelfth century, its 
principal materials externally being iron and glass. The 
length of the building is 383 feet, width 193 feet, and height 
to the top of the lantern 72 feet. 

The main floor is occupied by the central conservatory, 
230 by 80 feet, and 55 feet high, surmounted by a lantern 
170 feet long, 20 wide, and 14 high Running entirely 
around this conservatory, at a height of 20 feet from the 
floor, is a gallery 5 fect wide. On the north and south sides 
of this principal room are four forcing houses for the prop- 
agation of young plants, each of them 100 by 30 feet, 
covered with curved roofs of iron and glasa. Dividing the 
two forcing houses in each of these sides is a vestibule 30 
feet square. At the centre of the east and west ends are 
similar vestibules, on either side of which are the restaurants, 
reception-room, offices, eto. From the vestibules ornamental 
stairways lead to the internal galleries of the conservatory, 
as well as to the four external galleries, each 100 feet long 
and 10 feet wide, which surmount the roofs of the forcing 
houses. These external galleries are connected with a grand 
promenade, formed by the roofs of the rooms on the ground 
floor, which has a superficial area of 1,800 square yards. 

The east and west entrances are approached by flights of 
blue m:rble steps from terraces 80 by 20 feet, in the centre 
of each of which stands an open kiosque 20 feet in diameter. 
The angles of the main conservatory are adorned with eight 
ornam3ntal fountains. The corridors which connect the 
conservatory with the surrounding rooms open fine vistas in 
every direction. 

North of the horticultural building, and on the eastern 
side of Belmont avenue, is the agricultural building. Its 
materials are wood and glass, and it consists of a long nave 
crossed by three transepts, both nave and transept being 
composed of truss arches of a Gothic form. 

The nave is 820 feet in length by 125 feet in width, with a 
height of 75 feet from the floor to the point of the arch. 
The central transept is of the same height, and a breadth of 
100 feet, the two end transepts 70 feet high and 80 feet wide. 

The four courts enclose? between the nave and transepts, 
and also the four spaces at the corners of the building, hav- 
ing the nave and end transepts for two of their sides, are 
roofed and form valuable spaces for exhibits. Thus the 
ground plan of the building is a parallelogram of 540 by 
820 feet, covering a space of above ten acres. In its im- 
mediate vicinity are the stock yards for the exhibition of 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, ete. 

This comprehensive system of building—viz: main build- 
inz, covering 21.47 acres; art gallery, covering 1.5 acres; 
machinery building, covering 14 acres; horticultural build- 
ing, covering 1.5 acres; agricultural building, covering 
10.15 acres—provides for the accommodation of the ten 
departments of the classification. 

There will be required, in addition to these buildings, a 
‘number of smaller structures for the administration of the 
exhibition, among which are the following: United States 
Government exhibition building, United States hospital, 
Woman's pavilion, British Government building, Japanese 
building, various State buildings, German Empire building, 
and other foreign buildings, and numerous structures de- 
signed for a variety of purposes, 
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